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TERMINOLOGICAL NOTES: AN OBJECTION 
Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin 
(P93. Linguistic terminology.] 
In SIL7.58-62 (1949) R.A. Hall, Jr. discusses certain current terms in 


linguistics, and proposes some innovations. To one of these, linguistician, I 





not only cannot subscribe, but feel that any attempt on our part to use such a 
term and to persuade others to use it will only make us seem ridiculous. 

It is true that the term linguist is ambiguous, but so is the suffix -ician. 
It has not only the meaning of ‘a practitioner of a science', but also that of 
‘a member of an occupation which is seeking for a higher status'. This meaning, 


exemplified by such words as mortician and beautician, implies pretentiousness 





rather than precision. It is not merely journalese, but belongs to the class 


that H.L. Mencken calls 'mellifluous euphemisms! (cf. his The American language, 





Supplement I 572). 
Through Mencken it is also possible to discover that it is a mistake to 


attribute the coinage of this word to Time. American Speech 12.237 (1937) reports 





it from the Associated Press as the invention of a Miss Annetta Sprung of Lincoln, 
Nebraska high school. The person reporting it (Louise Pound?) commented that 
‘linguist should be adequate, but the longer word may seem more impressive. ' 

It does not seem to me that we would be well served in associating ourselves 
with the neologisms of the current press, 

[The discussion is closed herewith, and the established term linguist will 


continue to be used in SIL.--@T] 
[September 26, 1919] 
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Friedrich Kainz. Einfuhrung in die Sprachpsychologie. Vienna, A. Sexl, 196. 
1L9p.* iA a 


This slim book provides a brief survey in very general terms of the psy- 





chology of language? Language, Professor Kainz declares in the first chapter, 
Begriffsbestimmung der Sprachpsychologie, is composed of two main factors: an 
objective or representation factor and a subjective or process factor. The 
former, which is made up of the lexical-semantic constants and the grammatical- 
syntactic devices is the province of linguistics while the latter factor is the 
psycho-physical activity. This, of course, is the province of language psy- 
chology. 

His second chapter is devoted to the tasks of language psychology. Recog- 
nizing language as a system of conventional signs which is transmitted through 
(rather than as part of?) the culture, he raises and answers problems like the 
following: how a person wishing to formulate an idea linguistically is bound; 
the difference between language signs and other systems of signs, e.g., algebraic 
symbols; linguistic change (where he distinguishes between the linguist's and the 
language psychologist's points of view). He divides the field of language psy- 
chology into four areas: general, comparative-genetic, applied,and special. A 
chapter is devoted to each of these. 

General psychology studies what language is in essence and what are the 
processes of speech and of language reception in the normal individual. Kainz's 
exposition of these processes is the more or less usual one. In speaking: the 
idea (unlocated cortically) innervates the acoustic image center; thence the 


impulse goes to the motor portion of the speech area, thence to the nerves 


*TP60.00i. Reviews: Psychology of speech.) 
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controlling the various organs involved in articulation. In hearing: the 
sound picked up by the ear causes an impulse in the auditory nerve. This 
impulse goes to the acoustic image center and is authenticated as an engram. 

Comparative-genetic psychology has its area of investigation in the 
various stages of psycho-linguistic development. Consequently it studies the 
language of children, primitive peoples, aphasiacs, the mentally ill, etc., 
as well as the speech of psychologically normal individuals in other than the 
awake state, e.g., while dreaming or under hypnosis or in a state of ecstasy. 

Among the fields to which language psychology may be applied to advantage, 
Professor Kainz suggest the following: characterology (personality classifica- 
tion), legal psychology, speech pathology, diagnosis of psychological disturb- 
ances, intelligence testing (both in the proper choice of verbal expressions 
as well as in the minimalization of the role of verbal material), propaganda, 
literary criticism, pedagogy, etc. 

The psychology of language is not at all limited to the study of language 
as a general phenomenon (le langage) The author suggests that individual 
languages can be studied by the language psychologist to discover the essential 
psychological character of the language which can then be correlated with the 
psychological character of other aspects of the culture. 

As can be seen from the tenor of this review, Kainz's book is merely a 
broad picture of the field. What we find in it, is a series of generalizations 
of an almost programmatic nature with unfortunately very few concrete examples. 
For many American linguists who are somewhat prejudiced against this type of 
investigation, the general character of this book may only serve to strengthen 
their prejudice. Especially disconcerting in this work is the lack of any 
methodological suggestions as to how we are to investigate these areas of 


linguistic activity and deal with our facts in some unambiguous way, for the 
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lack of such methodology is the chief weakness of language psychology. For- 
getting these deficiencies, however, this little book provides a good introduc- 
tion for linguists who are entirely unacquainted with the field and want to 
know what the general areas of psychological investigation are. The footnotes 


are quite rich in bibliographical material. 
[October 30, 19L49] Herbert Rubenstein 


Michigan State College 





leriedrich Kainz, who lectures at the University of Vienna, is also the author 
of the comprehensive two-volume work Psychologie der Sprache (191). 
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Robert A. Hall, Jr. Descriptive Italian grammar, Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University press and Linguistic Society of America, 198. xi,228p. (Cornell 
Romance Studies: volume II.) #5. 





--—-. French. Baltimore, Md., Linguistic Society of America, 1918. 5é6p. 
(Language Monographs no. 2). Structural Sketches, 1.) 


[P60.A5309; P60.A5509. Reviews: Italian--Descriptive grammar; French--id. |] 

There is a series page for the Structural Sketches, saying in part: 'These 
structural sketches ... are designed to provide (1) a convenient source of 
fundamental information about the linguistic structure of a variety of languages, 
and (2) an opportunity for demonstration in extenso of various current methods 
of linguistic analysis, ' 

The Italian grammar describes everyday standard Italian, using a text 
(Collodi's Avventure di Pinocchio) for examples. The French sketch gives as 
its subject 'the structure of modern colloquial standard French, primarily on 
the basis of slow colloquial speech. ' 

Each work has five main chapters: Phonology, Inflection, Derivation, 
Phrase-structure, Clause-structure, The Italian grammar has besides some appa- 
ratus at the end: on orthography, paradigms of verbs, a statement on Latin loans, 
and a glossary of technical terms. The treatment and the technical jargon are 
parallel. The one big difference lies in the derivation: in the Italian grammar 
it is five times as long as the chapter on inflection and occupies more than 
half the book. In the French sketch the inflection is half again as long as the 
derivation. This is, of course, largely explained by a well-known difference in 
the relative productiveness of suffixation in these two languages. 

The technical language and method of the various parts represent fairly 
well the state of linguistic work as applied to various fields, Thus, the 
phonology is representative of much of the work of the 1940's, going along at 


least part way with the studies of Bloch, Hockett, Trager, and others--though, 
5 
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in the case of French, Hall's bold innovation of separate phonemicizations for 
Slow and fast speech seems unlikely to prove valid. When we leave phonemics, we 
are (as we should be) ‘on a separate level. The morphology is handled with a list 
of form-classes with various inflection, followed by derivation. This adheres 
quite closely to the terminology of Bloomfield and his successors in the field of 
morphology. The syntax chapters are fairly close in vocabulary to the discussion 
in Bloomfield's Language. 

In plan and development, then, neither work is novel; in fact, they fall 
into a traditional form slightly disguised. The over-all similarity of the works 
to older ones in the ‘classical tradition' is greater than the casual examiner 
may suspect. Nowhere is this truer than in the grand plan itself, for as in any 
French or Italian grammar written since ancient times there is a complete break 
after the handling of the phonology. The following details are taken from the 
French sketch, but the Italian grammar has the same traits. 

In the description of the phonemics of French the significant aggregation 
of phonemes is described as the breath-group or phonemic phrase ($1.5), having 
its features of pitch and juncture. Yet when we begin inflection and derivation 
we find a new departure entirely, with a division of the lexicon into form-classes 
and the morphology of these classes. It is thus impossible to tell what explicit 
relation there is between these forms and the breath-groups of which they must 
be members, because at no point is the breath-group analyzed into its constituent 
parts. 

A different, but equally real sort of looseness in description occurs in the 
French sketch in handling intonation. The breath-group is defined first: 'Any 
fragment of an utterance flanked by disjunctures (symbolized by spaces) is a 
breath-group or phonemic phrase.' (§1.5) Later, in speaking of intonation, Hall 
says: ‘The breath-group is the minimum unit in which intonation patterns are 
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phonemically significant.' (§1.62) He then gives six types of intonation: two 
rising, of which one is non-final (symbolized /,/), the other final (/?/); 


rising-falling (/./); falling (/</), e.g., /keskivafer~/ What's he going to do?; 





falling-rising (/i/), e.g-, /vunavepasomsji/ You're not sleepy? !; level—-with 





careless inconsistency he indicates no symbol, but the examples show it is a 
preceding long dash, e.g., /mersibjé.-—-madam/ Thanks very much, ma'am. 

Now in this very section (1.6), as often elsewhere, there is an example in 
which no mark of intonation follows given breath-groups: fAsdmezami travajdazebyro 


amarsej./ One of my friends works in an office at Marseilles. From Hall's des- 








cription of the 'non-final rising intonation! one infers that probably we should 
have commas instead of spaces after the first two groups of symbols. Any such 
omission is a serious fault, for omitting a phoneme fatally mutilates a phonemic 
transcription. Hall could have said that a space between two breath-groups 
shows the preceding one has non-final rising intonation, but he provided no such 
statement. (At the parallel point in the Italian grammar--81.5--Hall carefully 
does state that the symbol of non-final rising contour is 'zero, together with 
space indicating disjuncture'.) Without such a statement one might conclude 
that some breath-groups lack any intonation whatever. If that is true, the 
summary of intonations should state that zero intonation is a possibility. 

This looseness extends to transcriptions in the morphological sections. 
We have been told that disjuncture is symbolized by a space after the last pre- 
ceding symbol ($1.5). Yet in the chapter on inflection we constantly find forms 
like avek with and drog drug (§2.01). Are these breath-groups? They are pre- 
ceded and followed by spaces. If either of these is never found in a particular 
place in a phonemic phrase, why not write a hyphen before or after, using a 
traditional symbol? 


These are not quibbles but serious questions affecting the validity of the 
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whole work. It is not sufficient nowadays to say that everybody understands 
what a hyphen (for example) stands for. In the French sketch its use (undefined) 
is easy to divine--it identifies morphological junction points of roots, stems, 
and endings, a conventional enough use, of course. But hyphens also have a 
hoary tradition of use to indicate simply that a form is not free. Surely lin- 
guistics in America has progressed far enough in its purely scientific aspects 
to demand that linguists submit to the same rigorous exactness that is required 
of their colleagues in the sister sciences in natural fields. 

There is at the present time a very widespread failure to recognize what 
scientific methods are when applied to language. Thus we hear the term scientific 
applied to unprovable speculation; e.g., to Korzybski's semantics, to much of the 
European structural studies (with their concepts of neutralization and analyses 
of concepts of cases), to Pike's persistent use of non-phonetic criteria in pho- 
nemics, or for that matter to Bloomfield's chapter on syntax. Again and again 
it must be reiterated that only a solid sequence of data reliably collected in 
a fixed way and analyzed according to announced methods based on agreed axioms, 
step by step, can properly be called scientific. It is hard to see how anything 
can be so characterized that is not based on material proved by such rigorous 
methods. Thus, if we find the first meaningful unit separable from others is 
the breath-group, that breath-group must then become the point of departure for 
the morphology. Hall tacitly admits this when he avoids the use of the term 
word. The reason that word has fallen into disrepute is that linguists have 
finally perceived the necessity of keeping the phonemic description free of 
morphologic considerations (because of the danger of circularity). Hall never 
does violate this cardinal principle of scientific linguistics, but he also 


never connects phonemics with morphology or syntax at all. Hence he does not 


even suggest what relation there may be between the 'phonemic phrase!’ and the 
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‘phrase' of the syntax. This is really unpardonable in a work of scientific 
pretensions, for outside of chapter 2, where we have the ‘phonemic phrase', we 
have a 'phrase' that is an aggregation of forms syntactically defined, and we 
are left to infer the distinction! In so using the 'phrase' as the unit outside 
the phonemics Hall makes his morphology depend on the syntax (similarly he des- 
cribes the incidence of liaison in syntactic terms). In other words, criteria 
of meaning are hiding behind his morphological categories. This is one of the 
great errors of traditional philosophic description (an error implicit, by the 
way, in Martinet's review of Hall's French sketch--Word 5, 1[ April, 1919/— 
indeed, Martinet seems to feel that Hall didn't use meaning enough as a criter- 
ion--cf. 21, 3d paragraph, 26, 3d paragraph). How are we to avoid this error? 
There is only one way: by analyzing the 'phonemic phrase'; that is what the 
morphology must do to be scientific. 

The fundamental trouble is that linguistics, a science in the sense that 
physics is a science, makes only the progress that a science can make: no short- 
cuts and no flights into speculative grammar (e.g., analyses of attributes and 
heads and immediate constituents) can make up for the meticulous, difficult, 
usually inglorious, small job on the strictly scientific level, just as no appeal 
to common-sense judgment can obviate scientific provability. So far scientific 
method (in the strict sense) has successfully handled the phonology of a single 
dialect and has begun to make inroads into the handling of morphology. It is a 
long, Slow business, but that it is progressing is shown by the work of the last 
fifteen years alone. A language as well known as French needs rigorous scien- 
tific study as much as Tagalog, but how much can description that is not rigor- 
ously scientific contribute to the knowledge of French today? Almost any new 
work on an exotic language may be useful in attracting attention to it or putting 
information about it into the record. But there is no need for anything of the 


sort for French or Italian. There may be a need for new textbooks (if the 











cere 
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Italian grammar is intended to be that), but textbooks are at best technological 
productions (applied science), utilizing the findings of research in pure science. 

The value of such a sketch as Hall's is called into question if it adds no 
strong new light on the structure of French, For after all French has been much 
written on and often described. In this it is different from the languages of 
the Viking Fund volume of structural sketches (Hoijer and others, Linguistic 


structures of native America, New York, 1946). Almost any fairly reliable in- 





formation about: these languages is welcome to the linguist--and note that none 
of those sketches is at all so pretentious in scope as Hall's--but what about 
French? Each of Hall's works actually turns out to be a careful phonemic out- 
line largely in accord with scientific principles; then a completely isolated 
morphology and syntax using the vocabulary of Bloomfield and others, a system 
not in the classical tradition, to be sure, but nevertheless frankly speculative. 
What does it provide that is new? Not anything really, and it cannot have the 
value of a synthesis, since there can be no question of a synthesis of parts 
which do not actually fit together. One is led to find that the fault lies in 
the notion of producing a structural sketch on this plan at this time. The 
writer of the present review is one of those who originally agreed to work in 
the series of structural sketches, and is therefore in a position to know that 
Hall's sketch is in no sense intended as a model for the rest. The various 
linguists in the plan are left entirely free. Unfortunately, however, a sketch 
of a language so widely known as French is almost bound to be more pretentious 
than pure science can allow. And one can hardly conceive of a sketch in which 
it was carefully marked where the purely scientific exactitude stopped, with a 
statement: ‘from here on we are speculative’! Some day, but not for years, we 


may have a French sketch beginning with the phonology followed by a morphology 


taking off from the one isolable unit, the breath-group (or phonemic phrase), 
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and analyzing this. What this would do with the division of syntax, or even 
with the analysis of the form-classes, is unpredictable at this time. 

All the present remarks on Hall's sketch and grammar are made, so to speak, 
in the family. The books do have a feature that can prove very useful to lin- 
guistics. If they fall into the hands of a number of linguistically naive 
persons, they may jolt them into an inquiring state of mind. If they do, they 


have done a great deal. 


[September 23, 1919] 


William B.S. Smith 


Columbia University Press 
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Marshall E. Nunn and Herbert A. Van Scoy. Gloss of related sean gee 
words, University, Alabama, University of Alabama press, 1919. Po ° 


[ P60.45855.A68. Reviews: Spanish—Special vocabularies--English translations .] 
The authors preface their 'glossary' by a discussion of the similarities 


and correspondences in the spelling of related words in Spanish and English, by 
an account of the so-called deceptive cognates, and by a sketch of the historical 
and cultural developments which stimulated cultural borrowing by English and 
Spanish. Good illustrations are provided throughout. But the usefulness of the 
sixteen-page introduction is limited by the complete absence of any reference to 
sound and sound correspondences. 

As for the forty six page '‘glossary'-—-better: list-—-it is hard to see any 
practical value in a citation of over 000 pairs of related Spanish and English 
words when the members of each pair are spelled alike or nearly so and, with some 
exceptions, have a common meaning. Surely, only the most obtuse among students 


would failinthe proper identification of the Spanish words in the list. 





The exceptions mentioned, some five dozen in number, each marked by asterisk, 
have ‘a more common secondary meaning than the one listed,' to quote from the 
authors. Not only are 'more common' and 'secondary' contradictory, but the reader 
is not told to which of the two languages the two qualifications relate. Where 
students are concerned, it seems pointless, moreover, to indicate that another 
meaning exists but not to cite this meaning. The five dozen forms with all their 
meanings might profitably be gathered into a separate list to be added to the two- 
page list of deceptive cognates. The introduction and these two lists would 
practically cover the subject of spelling similarities in Spanish and English. 
[August 22, 19L9] 

Fritz Frauchiger 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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Donald W. Lee. Functional c in early English. Menasha, Wis., 1948. ix, 
128p. (Columbia U. dissertation. ) 





[P60.A68L5. Reviews: English—Historical Syntax.) 

‘Functional change', as used by Lee, means the spread of usage of a given 
word to use in other environments. It is a historical term. When a word is 
restricted to nominal position according to the evidence at a given date, but 
is later found in both nominal and verbal positions, that is ‘functional change'. 
The present book is an exhaustive study of this phenomenon for English from 1200 
to 1600, restricted to words which are homoliteral in their various usages. The 
descriptive (statement of fact) conclusion is found on p.127: ‘Functional change, 
then, continued more or less evenly through the four centuries that we have ex- 
amined. The number of illustrations is legion. It is sp numerous that it is 
impossible here to adduce further illustrations from the seventeenth century, 
the eighteenth, which, as would be expected, showed a decrease in the rate of 
functional change..., the nineteenth, which saw the tendency toward functional 
change accelerated again, and the twentieth, which continued the same trend.' 

It is readily seen that we have here an exhaustive compilation of historical 
linguistic data. 

As a statement of historical fact the book is understandable, but the 
apparent occasion for the study is less comprehensible. Chapter 1 discusses 
'The problem of functional change'. The author is concerned over the non-lin- 
guistic prescriptive attitude of ‘various rhetoricians'. These latter, and some 
of the 'lay citizenry' are perturbed by the continued presence of this phenomenon 
(or any other involving 'change', we may add). It is in answer to these that 
the author collected this vast amount of data. 'This study has demonstrated the 
truth of the contention with which it began—that functional change is natural 


and abundant in English' (127). Mr. Lee's descriptive, as opposed to prescriptive 
13 
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attitude is commendable; it is, in fact, the only attitude upon which any science 
can operate, It is our sincere hope that the enormous amount of research put in- 
to this volume will bear fruit in the way the author desires; that is, we hope 
that some of our prescriptive colleagues will take note of it. It is not to be 
seriously hoped, however, that such well-intentioned works can change the atti- 
tudes of such rhetoricians. It seems rather that the re-orientation desired 
cannot be accomplished by the demonstration of such small points in the picture. 
Many will concede ‘functional change’ and continue to operate along the same 
general lines as before. For this reason, it seems a shame that the valuable 
formative years of a graduate student should be spent in proving a point quite 
obvious to anyone with a scientific approach to language. 


[October 10, 199] 
Carleton T. Hodge 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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W. H. Brodie. The well of English; a series of three talks given by ..., 
supervisor of broadcast Ianguage, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Toronto, 
Canada, CBC Press and information service, 199. 

[ P60.46886.87. Reviews: American English--Canadian.] 

American linguists, disgusted with the affected pseudo-elegant pronuncia- 
tions and the normative attitudes assumed and fostered by American radio announcers 
and so-called experts on 'radio diction', will find a refreshing contrast in the 
linguistic soundness and general good sense of Brodie's talks. Brodie is fully 
aware that language is a social instrument, that standards are flexible and con- 
stantly changing in response to the social forces operating in the culture within 
which the language is spoken. Except for one reference to Sanskrit as the lan- 
guage from which Latin and Greek are derived, linguists will find no obvious 
errors to which they can point; in Brodie's consistent emphasis on usage as the 
basis of all linguistic standards, they will find much they can applaud. It is 
hoped that the American radio networks will soon emulate the CBC by bringing their 


precepts and practices in line with the realities of the English language. 


[June 10, 19h9 ] 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


University of Illinois 
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Bj6rn Carlberg. Subjektsvert ong = und und Ob jekterertausctn g im ree 
eine semasiologisc udie .. rlingska Boktryckeriet, 1948, L0lp. 





(P60.A6971. Reviews: German—Semantics—-Nouns.] 

In this study, a Stockholm dissertation written under the direction of 
Prof. Erik Wellander, the author examines the semantic implications of sentences 
in which there appears, as the subject (or object) of a verb, a word which does 
not perform (or undergo) the(usual?—earlier?) action of the verb: das Fass 


of the Soper sie ringt die Wiische aus na in sie ringt das Wasser aus der 








Waésche does the object undergo the action of the verb). Carlberg realizes that 


this is a large topic, involving 'sprechdenkpsychologische, satztheoretische, 





morphologische und semasiologische Probleme' (12). He is sensible and realistic 
enough to set himself a modest goal, namely ‘einige konkrete Falle darzulegen, 
um dadurch fiir die Diskussion, die sich allzu lange in den luftigen Héhen 
sprachphilosophischer Spekulationen aufgehalten hat, einen festen Grund zu 
legen' (12). 

After a review of previous (inconclusive) research on this general topic, 
Carlberg describes the materials from which he has chosen his examples. They 
include the works of such modern writers as Manfred Hausmann, Alfred Déblin, 
Hans Fallada, Frank Thiess, Adolf Hitler, and Heinrich and Thomas Mann. Particu- 
larly fascinating are the many quotes from 17th and 18th century agricultural 
calendars and Arzneibucher; they show a syntax which makes the moderns look pale 
indeed. 

In examining his materials, Carlberg finds a mltiplicity of semantic 
shadings which he classifies under seven general headings, though admitting that 


a strict classification is often impossible. Of considerable interest are phrases 


subject to two interpretations, such as die Erde ein wenig aufgraben und Samen 
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hineinwerfen (6). In one sense, the meaning is that of actually digging up a 
given amount of earth: auf has its spatial meaning, and we have a 'bewegliches 
Objekt'; but in another sense, the meaning is merely that of opening up a 
furrow: auf then means about the same as offen, and we have a 'festes Objekt’. 
Carlberg describes this as 'Umstrukturierung'--a term borrowed from gestalt 
psychology, where it is used to refer to those drawings (of piles of blocks, 
etc.) which tend to have now one perspective, now another. 

In a concluding section Carlberg shows how a failure to understand all the 
ins and outs of phenomena such as these has led previous semantic studies to 
false conclusions. He believes 'dass bei der Lésung mancher grundlegenden 
Sprachprobleme (translate: semantic problems?] auch die hier besprochenen 
Fragen mitberiicksichtigt werden sollten' (93). 

Carlberg's study is straightforward and levelheaded; if his results seem 
meager, it is perhaps not he who is to blame. One gets the impression of an 
intelligent graduate student doing the best he can with a barren thesis topic 
that has been assigned to him. 

Your reviewer cannot conclude this brief notice without one final remark. 
Though Carlberg leads us along many a tortuous semantic path, into types and 
sub-types, and blends and cross-blends, it is a remarkable fact that all of his 
variegated examples are easily analyzable from the point of view of form. Re- 
gardless of meaning, we can still identify the subject, verb, and object (if 
there is one) of an actor-action construction: substantives are still inflected 
for case, and verbs for tense. There still remains, one is thankful, a way of 


analyzing speech and producing results with which all of us can agree. 


[July 5, 1949] 


William G. Moulton 


Cornell University 
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Gunnar Bech. Das semantische System der deutschen Modalverba. Copenhagen, 
Ejnar Munksgaard,19L9. 6p. ravaer au Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, IV. ) 


{ P60.A697. Reviews: German--Semantics--Verbs.] 

The preparation of this monograph must have taken an enormous number of 
man-hours! It is a beautiful example (on good quality paper, and excellently 
printed) of the German saying ‘Warum denn einfach, wenn's kompliziert auch geht?’ 
For teaching purposes we would welcome a workable classification of German modal 
auxiliaries, but it is evident that the present study does not fulfill this purpose. 

Illustrative examples drawn from thirteen authors, quoted in running order 
without intervening punctuation, and covering a period from the middle of the 
19th century to 1910 (C.F. Meyer to E.E. Dwinger), interspersed with lengthy 
commentaries on possible ‘semantic’ implications, lead the reader (if he manages 
to ‘read’ at all) through a maze of philosophical contemplations: ‘...Symmetrie 
oder Parallelitat? zu welchem Bild des Sinnlichen soll man greifen?' (39). This 
non-linguistic study was 'verlorene Muhe , to use Mr. Bech's own words (5, lines 
15-6). 

[October 15, 1919] 
Lili Rabel 


ACLS Research Fellow 
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H. Paasonen. Ost-tscheremissisches Worterbuch. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben 


von Paavo Siro. Helsinki, Suomalais-ugrilainen Seura, 198. xi, 210p. (Lexica 
Societatis Finno-ugricae XI. ) 





[P60.D168)..54.D12 (A69,478). Reviews: East Cheremis—Dictionaries—Polyglot— 
Finnish (German, Russian). ] 


The East Cheremis material in this dictionary was collected by Paasonen 
during a three and one half months' field trip to the Ufa area (roughly midway 
between Kazan and Sverdlovsk) in Russia in 1900 and additions were made to it 
until his death in 1919. Siro, who published the texts left by Paasonen 


(Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia 78 [ 1939]), has now patiently and 





painstakingly arranged, copied,and edited the many slips in the usually attrac- 
tive form to be found in the Lexica Societatis Finno-Ugricae series. 

All East Cheremis morphs are glossed in Finnish and German; many are also 
glossed in Russian, Cognates and loans with known or probable provenience are 
often cited at the end of an entry. The East Cheremis morphs appear in phonetic 
transcription, though there is no description of the sounds represented by the 
phonetic symbols. It is unfortunate that the phonetic transcription used in 
Finno-Ugric studies generally is rendered so complicated by phonetic details 
that the materials thus transcribed are to non-Finno-Ugric specialists worthless 
for almost any purpose. Even to scholars in the field it is difficult to see 
what purpose such a compilation serves. With a complicated system of phonetic 
(not phonemic) transcription and with no indication of stress a work of this 
type is of very little value for descriptive linguistics. Perhaps it can be 
used in the traditional manner for comparative Finno-Ugric studies. The dic- 
tionary is in the conventional mold of the works produced at the turn of the 
century and leads one to the inevitable conclusion that no progress. has been 
made in linguistic science since that time. The reviewer is sanguine enough 


to believe that there has been some sharpening of techniques not only in 
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descriptive linguistics but in historical and comparative as well. 


A glance at the 'zitierte Literatur' on p. x-xi makes it clear that the 
compiler has made no effort to bring the bibliography up to date. In fact, 
the latest work cited dates from 1911. For a very recent and detailed bibli- 
ography exclusive of items in the Russian language reference is made to Thomas 
A. Sebeok's unpublished Descriptive bibliography of Cheremis, exclusive of 








publications in Russian (mimeographed, 1918). 
We are, nonetheless, happy to see the recent addition to the series and 





can only hope that future publications in this field will make more use of 
some of the advances in linguistic science, thus rendering such work more use- 
ful to linguists in general. 


[September 15, 1919] 
John M. Echols 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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Revista do Museu Paulista. Nova serie, volume II. Sé&o Paulo, 198. 330Qp. 





The first volume of this journal was reviewed by the undersigned in IJAL 
15.2h6-8 (1949). The second volume shows a very welcome improvement in quality 
of paper and typographical style. If the present format and appearance are 
maintained, the journal will rank with the best in these respects. 

All the articles except one in this issue are in Portuguese and most, as 
in the first volume, are in the anthropological fields other than linguistics. 
The contents are: Paul Ehrenreich, Contribuigdoes para a etnologia do Brasil 
(translated from the German original of 1891 by Egon Schaden, with introduction 
and notes by Herbert Baldus; p. 7); H. Baldus, Tribos do bacia do Araguaia e o 
Servig¢o de Protegao aos Indios (137); H. Candido de Oliveira, Sobre os dentes 
dos Karaja de Santa Isabel (169); Darcy Ribeiro, Sistema familial kadiueu (175)s 
A. Dall'Igna Rodrigues, Notas sdébre o sistema de parentesco dos {ndios Kiriri 
(193); Curt Nimmandaja and R. F. Mansur Guerios, Cartas etno-lingufsticas (207); 
Juan Comas, La antropologia en México (in Spanish; 2,3); E. M. da Silva, Grupos 
sanguineos comuns e fatores M E N em indios Canela (Ramkokamekra ) do Maranhao 
(271); J. Anthero Pereira Jr., Comentarios em torna da inscrig&%o rupestre de 
"Itaquatia" (275); F. Lane, Notas sobre o uso do barbillo (287); reviews (295); 


report of the Museum's ethnological section (305); list of publications received 


(309). 


In Ehrenreich's long study there is one paragraph on the language (26-9), 


with a note by the editor indicating where the linguistic material was published. 
Ribeira includes the kinship terms in his discussion (182 ff.), and the 
same is done by Rodrigues (196 ff.), who also gives a section from a Cariri 
(Kiriri) catechism to illustrate the use of kinship terms (203-5). 
The ‘ethnolinguistic letters' were exchanged by Mansur Guerios and Nimuendaju. 
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They contain many details about languages that the writers, and especially 
Nimendaju, had had experience with. When the study of the Indian languages 
of Brazil has progressed further, those notes may prove valuable in many in- 
stances. 

Comas in his excellent survey of the state of anthropological studies in 
Mexico deals with linguistics on p. 251-2 as well as at several other points. 

The inscription of Itaquatia is a pictographic one; the discussion of it 
is historical and bibliographic. 

It is to be hoped that future issues will include systematic treatments 


of linguistic materials. 


[January 1h, 1950] George L. Trager 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


[P9. Linguistics—-Bibliography.] 
See SIL7.27-8 and below for abbreviations. 


Paiva Boléo, Manuel. Notas bibliograficas. RPortFil2.3)0-53h (1919). [P9J] 
(Includes: Recensédes, 30-51; Notas bibliograficas, 351-l6,; Noticias e | 
comentérios, 165-74; Inquéritos linguisticos ... 75-505; 0 alfabeto fonetico 
da RPF, 506-7; Indices, 508-3). Deals mostly with Romanic, but includes some 
general linguistics.) 


Slovo a tvar. Bratislava. 3.1-0, 41-80, 81-120 (nos.1, 2, 3, 1949). ([P1h.82.] 


Recueil linguistique de Bratislava. Publie par Le Cercle Linguistique de 
Bratislava. test telas, 19L8- . vVel- . irregular. [P1).82.] (Edited by 
A. Isacenko.. The following articles be noted: V. Skalitéka, The need for a 
linguistics of parole, 21-35; A. V. Isacenko, The appellative function of lan- 
guage [in Russian}, 5-55; J. Vachek, Written language and printed language, 
67-73; J. M. Koyinek, Le développement du systeme consonantique du grec, 77-80; 
B. Trnka, From Germanic to English, a chapter from the |!) historical English 
phonology, 139-6; J. Rugiéka, Zur gotischen Grammatik, 151-62.) 


Die Sprache, Zeitschrift fir Sprachwissenschaft. Vienna, 19)9- é elm 
Quarterly or semi-annual. 6) Austrian shillings. [P1h.83.] (Editors: P. 
Kretschmer, W. Havers, W. Czermak, A. Sieberer. A new journal, chiefly con- 
cerned with historical linguistics. ) 


Bloomfield, Leonard. A set of postulates for the science of language. Reprinted, 
with a brief obituary notice by C. F. Voegelin, in IJAL15.195-202 (1949). [P50.] 
(Professor Voegelin is to be congratulated for having thought to make this im- ° 
portant paper once again readily available.) 


Isatenko, A. V. Morphologie, syntaxe et phraseologie. Cahiers F. de Saussure 
7.17-32 (1918). [P5o. J ear te aan 


Stetson, R.H. Traits of articulate language. Quart.Jrnl.Speech 3h.191-3 (198). 
[P50.] (Seems to show confusion between language and certain other symbolic 
systems, and between the systems and their notations, such as writing. ) 





Vinay, J. P. Problemes et méthodes de la linguistique. Extrait de 1'Action 
Universitaire, octobre, 199, p. l-25. Universite de Montreal. [P 
excellent and up-to-date statement. 'Problémes de linguistique canadienne’, 
p-1h-22 of the reprint. ) 





Desnickad, A. V. ‘Linguistics in the service of imperialism: concerning a 
certain American guide to general linguistics.' IANOLA8.161-5 (199). Fpé0.090.] 


(A review of E. H. Sturtevant, Introduction to Lingus . Full trans— 
lation in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 1.11.10-3 (Nov. 8, 1919). Attacks 
Sturtevant and other American linguists—-some by name--for their 'bourgeois' 

linguistics, and for 'selling themselves' to the cause of 'imperialism' during 
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the last war by working on language textbooks and the like. To the outsider 
Desnickaa seems completely orthodox by Soviet standards, but she has since been 
attacked in several Soviet publications for showing relics of ‘bourgeois Indo- 


Europeanism' . ) 


Echols, John M. Phonemics ... by K. L. Pike ... JEGP48.377-9 (1949). ([P60.227.] 
(A review. Points out sane fundamental theoretical flaws in Pike's treatment. ) 


Milewski, Tadeusz. Zarys ezykoznawstwa ogolnego. Lublin and Krakéw, 198. 3v. 
(Prace Etnologiczne, I. P90.] (‘Outline ofrgeneral linguistics': I, Theory 


of linguistics; II, Distribution of languages--text; III, Atlas. [Not seen.] ) 


International Phonetic Association. The principles of the International Phonetic 
Association, being a description of the International Phonetic Alphabet and the 
manner of using it, illustrated by texts in 51 languages. London, IPA, 199. 

53 p. (Supplement to Le Maftre Phonétique III.91, Jan.-June, 1949.) [ P210.2'05.] 
(The texts are nearly all versions of the standard IPA text, The Northwind and 
the Sun. The transcriptions vary in 'broadness', but are consistently neither 
phonetic nor phonemic, and ignore large areas of phonologic fact, especially in 
the realm of stress, juncture, and intonation. ) 








Hockett, Charles F, Learning pronunciation. Ithaca, N.Y., Division of Modern 
Languages, Cornell University, 1949. llp., lithoprinted. [P210.7.] (Scientific- 
ally accurate and thorough; should be widely read.) 


Stetson, R. H. Segmentation. Lingua 2.l6-53 (1919). [P225.] (Stetson seems to 
be unaware that the phoneme is a classificatory construct devised by the linguist 


for the purposes of linguistic analysis; he speaks of it as if it were itself an 
acoustic or physiological entity, instead of the result of the classification of 


such entities observed as behavior events. ) 








Indogermanisches Jahrbuch. Berlin, 1949. v.28 (1912-3). [PA9.] (Edited by Hans 
ahe. The well-known thoroughhess and accuracy of this publication is once more 
in evidence in the first volume issued after the war. A considerable amount of 
space is devoted to general linguistics and languages other than Indo-European, 
though sometimes the references are not easy to find because they are listed under 
some Indo-European-connected rubric. The editor of SIL has been informed that 
there is an intention to expand the classificatory headings to eliminate this 
difficulty. An exchange with SIL has been established. ) 


Hammerich, L. L. al before sonant. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1948. 90p. 
(Det Kgl. Danske Videns rnes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser, XXXI, 
3.) [PA250.] (To be reviewed; cf. review by E. H. Sturtevant, Lang25.290-1, 1919. 


Wils, J. Nomen en verbum in de indogermaanse talen. LeuvBdr39.21-33 (199). 
(PA320.] (Philosophical. ) 


Buck, Carl Darling. A diction of selected synonyms in the princi Indo- 
. Chicago, University of Chivage press, 19u9. . pho. 


Ppasee-1.) 
[P. el.] (Not seen. The price will interfere seriously with the availability 
for use of this undoubtedly important work. ) 


Uppsala University, English Institute. Essays and studies on English langua 
and literature. 19)6- - irregular. 03.1.) (Received by exchange for 
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SIL.. Those volumes in the series which are of linguistic interest will be 
reviewed or commented on. ) 


Kurath, Hans. A word geography of the eastern United States. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University o Chigan press, 1949. xi, 98p., lou maps. $1. 
[ PA6886.81h.] 


McDavid, Raven I., Jr. American dialect studies since 1939. Philologica 
443-8 (1949). [PA6886.814'08.] (A historical survey and emgage he 
journal is edited by Trnka, and is a bibliographical supplement to Casopis pro 
Moderni Filologii, Prague. ) 





McDavid, Raven I., Jr. . Postvocalic /-r/ in South Carolina: a social analysis. 
AS23.194-203 (1948). [PA6886.85 81h.] (A good discussion of a clear relation 
between social class and dialect features. ) 


Turner, Lorenzo D. Africanisms in the Gullah dialect. Chicago, University of 
Chicago press, 1949. 330p., illus. $7.50. [PA6BB6.859'096C. } 


Weinreich, Uriel. College Yiddish; an introduction to the Yiddish language and 
to Jewish life and culture. With a preface by Roman Jakobson. New York, Yivo, 
[1949]. 397p. [PA6990.77.] (A conventional, prescriptive textbook of an arti- 
ficial, normalized language that, by the author's express admission, was never 
spoken by anybody anywhere, but which he and the writer of the preface seem to 
consider a legitimate --even necessary-—object of linguistic study. ) 


Ja&déewski, Konrad. Atlas to the prehistory of the Slavs. Zodz, 1948-9. dv. 
lkhp.3; 4 leaves, 20 maps. (Bodzkie Towarzystwo Naukowe, Wydzial II, Nr. 2.) 
(PA7L99.] (Reviewed by G.L. Trager in a forthcoming issue of Language. ) 


Luckyj, George, and Jaroslav B, Rudnyckyj. A modern Ukrainian grammar, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., University of Minnesota press, 1919. iv, 186p., lithoprinted. 
2.50. [PA7907.7] (There is nothing modern about this completely conventional 
grammar except the date. Prepared under the auspices of the Canadian Council 
for Research in the Humanities. ) 





Bryan, M.A. The distribution of the Semitic and Cushitic lan s in Africa. 
International African Institute (Oxford University press), 1947. 36p., map. 
(PB95.2.] (Not seen.) 


Greenberg, Joseph H. Studies in African linguistic classification: I, II. SJA 
5.79-100, 190-8 (1949). [PC95.1.] (Is The Niger-Congo family. II: The classi- 
fication of Fulani. Further articles are forthcoming. These studies cast a 
refreshingly new, modern, and sensible light on the tangle of African languages. ) 


de Boeck, L.B. La géographie linguistique au Congo belge. LeuvBdr39.1-9 (199). 
[PC308h .} 


Collinder, Bjorn. The La ish dialect of Jukkasjarvi, a morphological survey. 
Uppsala and ieipsigs LIT. xii. 30up. (Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska 
Vedenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala: 37,3.) [PD186.8J'3.] (To be reviewed. ) 





Rdsanen, Martti. Materialien zur Lautgeschichte der turkischen Sprachen. 
Helsinki, 1949. 2L9p. 700 finnmarks. (St0r 15.) ([PDLO25.] 


Holmer, Nils M. Lexical and morphological contacts between Siouan and Algon- 
quian. Lund, Glerup, [1919]. pe und Universitets Arsskrift, n.f., avd. 
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1, Bd.&uS, nr...) [PJ5110.096.33110.] (Reviewed by G. L. Trager in a forthcoming 
issue of Language. ) 


Hoijer, Harry. An analytical dictionary of the Tonkawa language. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California press, 1919. iii, 7lp. -50. (UCPLS,1.) 


[PJ5171.52.A68.] (To be reviewed. ) 


Silva-Fuenzalida, Ismael. Ethnolinguistics and the study of culture. AAnth5l. 
Lh6-56 (19h9). 


Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Boletin bibliografico de antro- 
pologia americana. Mexico, D. F., 1937- .v.l- . Annually. $3. (Bdited 
by Juan Comas. At the present time each volume contains the bibliography for 
the year preceding the date of publication, and appears in a single issue. 
Volume 7, for 1943-l, appeared in 1946; publication has been regular since-- 
volume 11, 1948, having appeared in 1919. The accuracy and scope of the journal 
are gratifying; bibliographies of individuals are an especially valuable feature. 
Linguistic publications are given full attention. An exchange with SIL has been 


established. ) 





El Palacio. Santa Fe, N.M. 56, 6-11 (June-Nov., 1919). (Some material of in- 
terest to linguists in the June, Sept., Oct., and Nov. issues. Note especially: 
AngBlico Chd4vez, Saints' names in New Mexico geography, 323-35 [P790.173.A58].) 


Additional abbreviations. [P1l.'01.] 


AS: American Speech. 

BBAA: Boletin bibliografico de antropologia americana. 

ESELL: Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature. 

IANOLA: Izvestiaé Akademii Nauk, Qtdelenie Literatury i Azyka ['Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences, Division of Literature and Language']. 

RLingBrat: Recueil linguistigue de Bratislava. 

Spr: Die Sprache. 

UCPL: University of California Publications in Linguistics. 





[ Jamary 1h, 1950] 





Erratum: SIL7,53 (199), title of article, read: RUSSIAN. 








